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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The influence of Kids Voting USA, an interactive civics curriculum taught during 
election campaigns, is assessed in the context of three field experiments that took 
place during the fall of 2002. The research sites are Maricopa County, Arizona; El Paso 
County, Colorado; and Broward/Palm Beach counties, Florida. We present findings 
from the first wave of a panel study on the long-term effects of the curriculum on high 
school juniors and seniors and their parents. Data were collected from N = 559 student- 
parent dyads. Results from standardized questionnaires are supplemented with focus- 
group interviews of students. 

We identify the initial curriculum effects on students, on parents, and on the 
family system as a setting for developmental growth. After looking at impacts of 
the entire curriculum, we examine whether specific components help to account for 
particular results. Finally, we point to implications for innovations in civics education. 

A central goal of the study was to develop a conceptual map of the civic bonding 
of school and family, in which students influence parents to pay more attention to 
politics, and parents encourage students to participate more actively in civics activities 
at school. As evident in the findings, the process begins with Kids Voting instruction, 
which emphasizes peer-group conversation. Students acquire an interest in partisan 
debates and begin to appreciate the importance of strengthening their knowledge so 
as to back up opinions. Students then initiate conversations with parents, and in doing 
so gain confidence as young citizens who have the ability to influence others. Parents 
respond by paying more attention to news and by acquiring opinions they can use in 
subsequent conversations with children. 

Students and parents become embraced in a discursive system at home, 
which we call the domestic sphere. In this social system, a family norm of political 
competence develops. Students and parents are equipped and motivated to influence 
each other in a self-perpetuating dynamic. The family takes on every appearance 
of a domestic sphere in which opinions are freely expressed, knowledge is shared, 
media use is encouraged, and political competence is highly valued. This can occur 
despite prior parenting practices that had discouraged open debate about political 
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topics. The school-family bonding comes full circle when parents, apparently intrigued 
by the political conversations at home, take a greater interest in their children's civics 
education. Parents encourage children to express political opinions in school, thereby 
completing a loop of influence in which the family and the school enliven the political 
discussion of each other. 

Other findings include: 

A narrowing of gaps in civic invoivement between white and non-white 
students. This occurred in El Paso County, where Hispanic students apparently became 
concerned about a proposed Colorado amendment to restrict bilingual education. Kids 
Voting interacted with ethnicity to narrow or completely close gaps in attention to news, 
attention to an election issue, knowledge, cognitive processing, willingness to listen to 
opposing views, willingness to disagree, and support for conventional politics. 

The identification of Kids Voting components that are particuiariy 
effective. Classroom discussion and students encouraging others to vote emerged as 
the most consequential curriculum activities with respect to numerous indicators of civic 
growth. 

Indirect effects on parents, repiicating prior studies. Apparently through 
the mechanism of student-initiated conversation. Kids Voting stimulated parents' 
discussion with friends, strength of opinions, strength of partisanship, and support for 
conventional and unconventional politics. 
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“My dad likes to yell at the television aii the time when he watches the news. We have that caught on tape. 
Usuaiiy I iike to chaiienge my dad on his views ... I just want to make him expiain to me the way he feeis 
about everything. He actuaiiy got me to watch the Washington news and I wouid iike to know why he's aiways 
yeiiing at it.’’ 

Fiorida high schooi student, May 2003 



BACKGROUND 

Scholars have searched for the genesis of civic 
identity in places where adolescents test out 
partisan allegiances, share knowledge, and 
monitor how opinions play out in conversation. 
A growing body of theoretical perspectives 
is coalescing under the rubric of civic 
empowerment as a discursive phenomenon 
(e.g., Fishkin, 1996; Wyatt, Kim, & Katz, 

2000; McDevitt & Chaffee, 2002). The 
classroom, the home, and peer groups each 
provide opportunities for adolescent growth 
in political communication activities. However, 
it is obvious from a plethora of research 
that American teenagers are not uniformly 
preoccupied with civic activism. No where is 
the gap between democratic philosophy and 
empirical reality wider than with adolescent 
political involvement: scores of studies 
demonstrate that motivated citizenship is 
not an inevitable outcome of teenage life 
in America (National Youth Survey, 2002; 

Weiss, Lutkus, Grigg, & Niemi, 2001). This is 
the case even in a society characterized by 
high literacy rates and state-mandated social 
studies instruction. Many adolescents never 
adopt the dispositions required for participatory 
democracy, including a daily newspaper reading 
habit, the conviction to express minority views, 
or the cognitive effort that would allow them to 
vote as adults in their best interests. 

The question arises, then, as to 
whether it is possible to locate a distinct 
sphere of social interaction in which political 
empowerment occurs. One way to look at 
generational declines in political competence 



is to dismiss schools, families, and peer 
groups as inconsequential agents of political 
socialization. Working independently from each 
other, these entities probably cannot do the 
job of civic nurturing by themselves. A growing 
number of scholars, in fact, have come to 
recognize that the potential for civic renewal 
lies in the interactive influence of multiple 
agents (McLeod, Eveland, & Horowitz, 1998; 
McDevitt & Chaffee, 1998). But how these 
agents might interact in ways that promote 
civic empowerment has yet to be explored in 
adequate detail. We will focus in this report 
on an under-examined but powerful linkage of 
two institutions - the school and the family. 

By motivating student-initiated discussion and 
media use at home, the school can energize the 
family as a domestic sphere in which political 
communication becomes self-sustaining. One 
outcome of this scenario is influence moving 
back in the opposite direction - from family to 
school. That is, parents encourage students to 
participate more actively in civics activities at 
school. 

Our perspective on this cyclical dynamic 
is derived from an evaluation of Kids Voting 
USA, an interactive civics curriculum taught 
during election campaigns in 39 states. In 
this report, we will describe the curriculum's 
influence during the fall of 2002 in three 
communities: Maricopa County, Arizona; El 
Paso County, Colorado; and Broward/Palm 
Beach counties, Florida. We present findings 
from the first wave of a panel study on the 
long-term influence of the curriculum on high 
school students and their parents. Results from 
standardized questionnaires are supplemented 
with focus-group interviews of students. We 
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will identify the initial curriculum effects on 
students, on parents, and on the family system 
as a setting for developmental growth. After 
looking at impacts of the entire curriculum, we 
will examine whether specific components help 
to account for particular results. Finally, we will 
point to implications for innovations in civics 
education. 

SCHOOLS AS A TRAINING GROUND FOR 
CITIZENSHIP 

Up until the mid 1990s, research on 
curriculum effects generally concluded that the 
impact of social studies courses on political 
development is minimal beyond the direct 
transmission of textbook knowledge. In 1974, 
Jennings and Niemi suggested that students 
might actually develop resistance to civics 
education by the time they reach adolescence. 
Shermis and Barth (1982) argued that 
traditional civics instruction teaches passive 
citizenship; these courses are reducible to 
the notion that learning is what happens to 
children. Such curriculum consists of students 
memorizing the formal decision-making 
structures of government. But recent studies 
show that interactive, participatory programs 
can have a positive impact on adolescents. For 
example, Niemi and Junn (1998) drew upon a 
sample of 4,275 twelfth graders in an analysis 
of curriculum components that contribute to 
political knowledge; they identified classroom 
discussion as a particularly consequential 
factor. 

Kids Voting USA seeks to involve 
students in activities that foster a sense of 
empowerment and connections to the civic life 
of a community. The immediate goal of Kids 
Voting is to provide students with knowledge 
and critical-thinking skills during an election 
campaign to instill feelings of civic competence. 
A secondary goal is to engage parents in 
activities such as student-parent conversations 
about candidates, with the hope that parents 



would be more likely to vote. 

Studies conducted by the principal 
investigator of this report have demonstrated 
that the intervention is remarkably effective 
at promoting interest in an election campaign 
(McDevitt & Chaffee, 1998, 2000, 2002). 

The contexts for the prior evaluations were 
Kids Voting as taught in San Jose, California, 
in 1994 and 1998, and in Lubbock, Texas, 
in 2000. The curriculum stimulated news 
media use, discussion with parents, the 
acquisition of knowledge, and the formation 
of partisan opinions. The program of 
research also illustrated how student-initiated 
discussion benefits parents by increasing 
their political interest. This "trickle-up 
influence" was particularly strong in families 
of low socioeconomic status in San Jose, 
demonstrating that the intervention promotes 
equality in civic development by narrowing 
gaps that otherwise arise due to demographic 
background. 

RESEARCH GOALS 

The purpose of the current study is to 
not only replicate the prior findings, but to 
advance theoretical and pragmatic, pedagogical 
understanding in the following areas. 

Curriculum Components . Kids Voting 
represents a multifaceted approach to teaching 
civics. Since its inception, administrators 
have experimented with different types of 
interactive approaches. Our prior evaluations 
focused primarily on the influence of the entire 
curriculum, although we had limited success in 
exploring the effects of individual components 
in Lubbock (McDevitt, 2002). In this study, 
after looking at Kids Voting lesson plans, we 
selected 10 activities that represent important 
elements for high school instruction. These 
activities are: 

1. Frequent discussion in class about 

election issues. 

2. Teacher encouragement to express 
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opinions. 

3. Taking sides in classroom debates. 

4. Analyzing political cartoons. 

5. Analyzing political ads. 

6. Service learning. 

7. Working at a polling site. 

8. Encouraging people to vote. 

9. Family homework assignments. 

10. Mock voting (with parents). 

In addition to exploring the individual 
contributions of these components, we have 
included for the first time a measure of prior 
Kids Voting exposure. This will allow us to 
assess whether the program can contribute to 
civic growth of high school juniors and seniors 
beyond the development that occurred in 
previous years. This line of inquiry has a great 
deal of practical value because prior research 
has shown, and many teachers have observed, 
that Kids Voting is less effective with the older 
high school students (Chaffee, Moon, McDevitt, 
Pan, McLeod, Eveland, & Florowitz, 1995). 

Closing Gaps in Citizenship . Political 
involvement in the United States is highly 
stratified by socioeconomic status, with high- 
SES adults and their children participating at 
greater levels in comparison to members of 
low-SES families (Brady, Verba, & Schlozman, 
1995). This is the case for voting, news media 
use, discussion about politics, and many 
other indicators of active citizenship. The 
same pattern occurs along ethnic lines, with 
white parents and children more involved in 
comparison to individuals in minority groups. 
Flowever, our previous studies on Kids Voting 
effects demonstrated that the curriculum 
promotes equality in civic development 
- the strongest effects occur among low-SES 
students and parents. In 1994, the intervention 
in San Jose schools closed gaps in political 
knowledge, media use, discussion, and opinion 
formation (McDevitt & Chaffee, 1998, 2000). 

While we were not able to find a 
consistent pattern of gap closing for ethnicity in 
the prior studies, we hope to have better luck 



in this study. The three study sites - in Arizona, 
in Colorado, and in Florida - collectively include 
a large percentages of Flispanic families. We 
will see whether Kids Voting can alleviate 
some of the disparities of civic involvement 
associated with ethnic background. To 
supplement the analysis of standardized 
questionnaires, we conducted a series of 
focus groups to explore what motivates civic 
involvement within a highly diverse group of 
students in Florida. 

Additional Measures of Citizenship . 

Political scientists traditionally conceptualize 
communication behaviors as relatively passive 
dimensions of participatory citizenship. By 
contrast, we envision news media use and 
discussion as the fuel by which adolescents 
(and their parents) make strides toward 
higher levels of civic competence, as reflected 
in cognitive sophistication and motivation 
for participatory activities. Media use and 
interpersonal communication enliven the 
family as a domestic sphere, as we will explain 
shortly. Media use provides cognitive resources 
for opinion crystallization, which in turn 
increases confidence during political discussion. 
Frequent and voluntary conversations 
about politics, meanwhile, should engender 
democratic dispositions such as tolerance, 
reciprocity, and curiosity. 

In keeping with this perspective, 
we will seek to redress a tendency in prior 
studies to ignore some critical conceptions of 
how civic growth proceeds. "In many cases, 
important indicators are overlooked altogether, 
among them a tolerance for diversity (of 
people and ideas), the ability and willingness 
to engage in civil discourse, and the ability 
to analyze news and information critically" 

(The Center for Information & Research on 
Civic Learning & Engagement, 2003). In 
this study, we incorporate some traditional 
measures for the purpose of replication and 
comparison with prior evaluations of Kids 
Voting effects. Flowever, many of the indicators 
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are used for the first time as measures of 
curriculum influence. In the area of media 
use and cognition, our indicators of political 
development for students and parents include 
attention to news, knowledge, awareness 
(or salience) of the key electoral issue in 
each state, and the ability to integrate new 
information from news and discussion. 

For interpersonal communication, student 
and parent measures include frequency of 
discussion, willingness to express opinions, 
listening to opposing views, and willingness 
to disagree openly. We have also included 
indicators for the holding of opinions, the 
development of strongly held views, and 
degree of partisanship (in either direction). For 
activities and behavioral intention, we created 
student measures of support for conventional 
politics, support for unconventional activism 
(such as participating in boycotts or 
protests), propensity to attend college, and 
participation in student government. For 
parents, we included support for conventional 
and unconventional politics, a self-report of 
voting in 2002, and interest in students' civics 
education. 

The Family as a Domestic Sphere . 

The most central goal of this study is to develop 
a conceptual map of the civic bonding of school 
and family, in which students influence parents 
to pay more attention to politics, and parents 
encourage students to participate more actively in 
civics activities at school. The entire sequence is 
summarized in Figure 1. There must be a strong 
catalyst for such a multi-layered process to occur. And 
that is where Kids Voting comes into play. The top cell 
in Figure 1 illustrates the importance of the teacher. 

The cell is vertical to 
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acknowledge that most adolescents are 
not particularly interested in politics, 
and thus some top-down influence, 
from teacher to parent, is necessary. By 
participating in peer-group conversations, 
students acquire an interest in partisan 
debates and begin to appreciate the 
importance of strengthening their 
knowledge so as to back up opinions. 

News media use, of course, is 
useful for acquiring political information 
and this activity largely occurs in the 
home. Students then initiate conversation 
with parents and in doing so gain 
confidence as young citizens who have 
the ability to influence others. Parents 
respond by paying more attention to 
news for acquiring opinions they can 
use in subsequent conversations with 
children. Students and parents are now 
embraced in a discursive system at home, 
which we call the domestic sphere. In this 
social system, a family norm of political 
competence develops. Students and 
parents are thus equipped and motivated 
to influence each other in a 
self-perpetuating dynamic. 

The cell for family interaction 
is horizontal to signify the equality 
of children and parents in the social 
influence process. In developing this 
model of school-family interaction, we 
are casting aside a series of unfortunate 
assumptions about young people being 
resistant to civic growth. High school 
students, in fact, do most of the work 
in the bonding of school and family. The 
students (not their parents and not their 
teachers) establish the first link between 
school and family, as shown in Figure 
1. The household as a holistic system 
benefits once the student-to-parent 
effects are translated into reciprocal 
influence. One unintended but positive 
outcome is that the family takes on every 
appearance of a domestic sphere in which 



opinions are freely expressed, knowledge is 
shared, media use is encouraged, and political 
competence is highly valued. This can occur 
despite prior parenting practices that had 
discouraged open debate about political topics. 
The school-family bonding comes full circle 
when parents, apparently intrigued by the 
political conversations at home, take a greater 
interest in their children's civics education 
("boomerang influence" in Figure 1). At this 
point in the process, parents encourage 
children to express political opinions in school, 
thereby completing a loop of influence in which 
the family and the school enliven the political 
discussion of each other. 

The family as a domestic sphere should 
be conducive to civic involvement outside the 
home as well. For example, family discussion 
should provide reciprocal influence in which 
family members encourage each other to 
vote in future years. We plan to examine this 
process in the second and third year of this 
study 

We created family-level indicators to 
document these activities, and also considered 
whether the domestic sphere might benefit 
the family beyond civic growth. Theorists of 
family development conclude that healthy 
families are characterized by social roles and 
relational patterns that reflect two primary 
goals: cohesion and adaptability (Bodman & 
Peterson, 1995; Day, Gilbert, Settles, & Burr, 
1995). Olson (1995) defines cohesion as 
"feeling of emotional closeness with another 
person" (p. 135 ) and adaptability as "the 
ability to change power structures, roles, and 
rules" in relationships (p. 137). Our general 
expectation is that political communication, 
while potentially divisive, is good for the family 
- it allows for cohesion in the exchange of 
opinions and information, along with facilitating 
flexibility in the child-parent relationship. In our 
model of the school-family linkage, the parent 
must adapt to a newly politicized child. 
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ELECTORAL CONTEXTS 

The election year of 2002 provided 
plenty of stimulation for political socialization, 
and it was the job of Kids Voting teachers to 
make sure that students were paying attention 
to campaign events, controversies, and news. 
Along with races for governor and other 
high-profile seats, the contests in Arizona, 
Colorado, and Florida each featured at least 
one contentious amendment/proposition. We 
provide here a brief overview of the electoral 
contexts for the three study sites. 

Arizona . One of the fastest growing 
states in the nation, Arizona is a mix of 
Western frontier and high-tech innovation. 
Arizona boasts one of the nation's fastest 
growing populations and the expansion of a 
sophisticated, de-centralized economy that 
belies its early days of 
state-hood. Politically, the state is also a 
paradox of the old and the new. Largely due 
to the influence of Barry Goldwater, Arizona is 
predominantly conservative: it is the only state 
to vote Republican every presidential campaign 
from 1952 to 1992. 

Our study site, Maricopa County, 
contains more than 50 percent of the state's 
voters. The vast majority of this population 
is concentrated in the greater Phoenix area. 
SES indicators show Maricopa County to be 
more affluent and slightly less diverse than 
the rest of the state. The ethnic backgrounds 
of the county are as follows: 77 percent white, 
4 percent African American, 2 percent Native 
American, 2 percent Asian, and 25 percent 
Flispanic. (The summed percentages exceed 
100 due to multiple responses for the U.S. 
Census data). 

Arizona's gubernatorial election in 
2002 saw Democrat Janet Napolitano defeat 
Republican Congressman Matt Salmon (46 
percent to 45 percent). Salmon won Maricopa 
County, however (47 percent to 45 percent). 
Napolitano succeeds Goldwater conservative 



Jane Flull to become Arizona's second 
consecutive woman to sit in the governor's 
chair. The election featured three competing 
gambling propositions: 200, 201, and 202. 

Only the last of these passed. Proposition 202 
requires the governor to approve new tribal 
gaming compacts. It gives tribes one to four 
gaming facilities, 475 to 1,400 slot machines, 
and 75 to 100 card tables. Tribes may offer 
blackjack, poker, wagering on horse and dog 
races, lottery games, bingo and keno. 

Colorado . Prior to the 1970s, Colorado 
was politically a bit more Republican and 
conventionally conservative than the United 
States as a whole. Since then, two generations 
of politicians and partisan agendas have 
shaped the political culture of the state: liberal 
Democrats in thel970s and the ascendancy of 
a second wave of Republicans in the late 1990s 
that continues to hold political power into 2003. 

The liberal movement of the 1970s 
was driven by concerns about limiting growth 
and preserving the splendor of the Rocky 
Mountain state. The current trend toward 
conservative priorities has its roots in the high- 
tech explosion along the Front Range in the mid 
1990s. Since 1990, 300,000 people moved to 
the state— many of them coming from Southern 
California and bringing a preferred moral and 
political climate. 

El Paso County is home to conservative 
initiatives such as Focus on the Family. Activists 
from Colorado Springs authored the "Tax- 
Payers Bill of Rights" in 1994, which restricts 
the growth of state government. El Paso County 
voters are solidly Republican - they cast ballots 
in near opposition to the state in the 1996 
presidential election. The county is comparable 
to the rest of Colorado in SES indicators. 
According to the 2000 U.S. Census, the county 
median household income was $46, 844. The 
ethnic breakdown is 83 percent Anglo, 11 
percent Flispanic, 7 percent black, 2 percent 
Asian, and 1 percent Native American. 

The 2002 election featured the breezy 
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re-election of Governor Bill Owens by a 63- 
to-34-percent margin over Democrat Rollie 
Heath. Voters turned down Amendment 31 in 
a highly publicized and financed campaign. The 
amendment would have required that all public 
school students be taught in English unless 
they were explicitly exempted. It would have 
required students who do not speak English to 
be taught English through sheltered language 
immersion programs. It would have authorized 
a parent to sue for enforcement and provided 
detailed penalties for teachers and school 
board members. Partisan rhetoric featured 
conservatives advocating "English only" amidst 
the patriotism of post 9-11 America. Opponents 
cited racially motivated invective. The 
amendment narrowly failed statewide. With its 
substantial Hispanic base, El Paso County also 
voted no (55 percent to 45 percent). 

Florida . Half a century ago, Florida 
was the least populous state in the South, 
with 1.4 million people. Today it is the fourth 
most populous state in the United States with 
14 million people. Florida is on the leading 
edge of a nation-wide shift to service-oriented 
economies and tourism. With the influx of 
sun-seeking residents, the Florida of today is 
a hybrid of emerging, blended cultures. It is 
also a state whose various subcultures are seen 
by many as Balkanized. Quite separated from 
one another are the Latino-Cuban populations 
of Miami-Dade County, the newer affluent 
communities south of Tampa, the high-tech 
Space Coast communities and family suburbs 
around Cape Canaveral, the heavily Jewish 
retirement communities of the Gold Coast, 
and the more traditionally "Southern" western 
Panhandle bordering Georgia. Politically, Florida 
has become the most Republican of the nation's 
ten largest states. 

Palm Beach County borders Broward 
County along the Gold Coast. Both counties are 
markedly more Democratic than the prevailing 
Republican ethos of Florida. Electoral districts in 
Broward County alone account for 43 percent 



of the state's 7 current Democrats in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. The median 
household incomes (Census 2000) for the 
counties are in the $42,000 to $45,000 range, 
compared with the state median of $38,819. 
The ethnic breakdown for Broward is 71 
percent white, 20 percent African American, 17 
percent Hispanic, 2 percent Native American, 
and 2 percent Asian. Palm Beach has a similar 
ethnic makeup, although not quite as diverse. 

In 2002, incumbent Jeb Bush easily 
handled Democrat Bill McBride (56 percent 
to 43 percent). Meanwhile, Amendment 9 
proposed that the Legislature provide funding 
for sufficient classrooms to reduce class size. 
The amendment passed 52 percent to 48 
percent statewide, and 70-30 in Broward 
County. 

METHODS 

Using quantitative and qualitative 
methods, our intent is to examine long-term 
influences of Kids Voting on high school juniors 
and seniors and their parents. The entire 
project consists of multiple waves of data 
collection, of students and parents in the same 
families, over a three-year period. We have 
completed the first year of data collection using 
standardized questionnaires supplemented 
by a series of focus group interviews to gain 
additional insights. Here we will provide a 
brief overview of the panel design and then 
concentrate on procedures used for the 
baseline year of data collection. 

The design calls for documenting effects 
in the context of three field experiments. We 
compare at each site Kids Voting schools with a 
comparison group of non-Kids Voting schools. 
Our intention is that this initial study can stand 
alone. However, in our overall conception of 
this project, 2002 survey data would provide 
a baseline for follow-up interviews in the fall 
of 2003 and 2004. With subsequent funding 
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support, we would contact and re-interview the 
graduated seniors in 2003 and 2004, as well as 
those students who were juniors in 2002. We 
would contact the parents also for interviews in 
2003 and 2004. Figure 2 describes the overall 
project, which entails a three-wave panel 
design. 



The first phase of data collection 
involved post-curriculum interviews of students 
and parents. While families in both the control 
and experimental groups were exposed to 
the election campaign, only the Kids Voting 
families included a student who participated 
in the extensive curriculum experiences. SI 
and PI in Figure 2 represent the first wave 
of student and parent interviews, which were 
conducted after Election Day of 2002. S2 and 
P2 are the planned interviews one year after 
the curriculum experience, and S3 and P3 
are planned interviews two years after the 
curriculum exposure, conducted after Election 
Day of 2004. 

QUASI-EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

This study takes advantage of field 
settings that create condition for a series of 
natural experiments. Each of the three sites 

Figure 2. Panel Design: Three Waves 



included the presence of both Kids Voting 
schools and non-participating schools. Similar 
demographics between the two groups would 
help us to eliminate extraneous factors as 
explanations for Kids Voting effects. We will 
test our assumption of demographic matching 
in the Results section. The design does not fit 
entirely the requirements for a fully controlled 
experiment in that we as the investigators did 
not randomly assign students to independent 
variable conditions. We consequently 
characterize this study as a quasi-experiment, 
in which the selection to contrasting conditions 
is unbiased but not literally randomized 
(Campbell & Stanley, 1963). A particular 
student's participation in the curriculum was 
determined by decisions made by school 
administrators and teachers, making exposure 
to Kids Voting functionally equivalent to random 
assignment. 

Kids Voting programs vary from 
community to community depending on the 
amount of volunteer support and the discretion 
of district administrators and individual 
teachers. Instructors in most school districts 
have a great deal of autonomy in how they 
teach curriculum components, and in this 
case any given teacher might decide to use 
all, some, or none of the Kids Voting lesson 
plans. Consequently, we conceptualize Kids 
Voting exposure as a continuous - rather than 





First Phase 




Second Phase 


Third Phase 




Sept, to Nov. 5 
2002 


Nov. 19, 2002 
to Feb. 25, 2003 


Fall 2003 


Fall 2004 




Election campaign 






Election campaign 


Students: 


Kids Voting for 

experimental 

group 


SI interview 


S2 interview 


S3 interview 


Parents: 




PI interview 


P2 interview 


P3 interview 
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a dichotomous - variable. The sites thus do not 
create for us clearly contrasting experiment vs. 
control group conditions. All of the students and 
parents could have been exposed to various 
forms of political stimulation from school 
activities, electoral events, or news coverage. 
And we expect that many teachers who did not 
formally adopt the Kids Voting curriculum could 
have used similar lesson plans. However, the 
diffusion of Kids Voting activities within many 
but not all classrooms added to variation in the 
types and intensity of civics instruction. 

SITE SELECTION 

Data collection from several regions 
adds further to variation in activities such as 
the frequency of classroom debates about 
candidates. The three sites - one in the 
Southwest, one in the Rocky Mountain West, 
and one in the Southeast - increase our 
capacity to make generalized inferences about 
the processes and outcomes of curriculum 
influence. Furthermore, each community has 
a unique political environment provided by 
local candidates, issue controversies, and 
news coverage. Multiple field settings provide 
an opportunity to investigate how a school 
intervention might exert influence within the 
particular context of a community. Many Kids 
Voting lesson plans, in fact, take advantage of 
the ongoing stimulation provided by an election 
campaign and news coverage. For instance, 
we might find that a curriculum is particularly 
effective when it is taught in connection with 
media coverage of a contentious proposition. 

We used the following selection criteria for the 
sites: 

• Strong implementation of Kids Voting. 

• The existence of both Kids Voting and 
comparison (control) schools with the two 
groups having similar demographics. 

• Ethnic and SES diversity. Our previous 
research showed that curriculum influence 



- via student-initiated discussion at home - is 
most pronounced within low-income families. 
The current study will explore whether the 
school intervention also interacts with ethnic 
background to close gaps in citizenship. 

• Proximity to the principal investigators. This is 
the case for the Colorado Springs area and the 
Florida counties. 

After talking with several state directors 

- and noting programs that earn special 
recognition from the national office of Kids 
Voting USA - we believe that the locations 
chosen represent three of the strongest Kids 
Voting sites. While the program has expanded 
to 39 states, participating school districts vary 
considerably in the success of implementation. 
For example, some programs were inactive 
for the 2002 election due to lack of funding 

or community support. Kids Voting is indeed 
an ambitious endeavor as it represents the 
coordination of school district administrators, 
teachers, and community volunteers. 
Consequently, we chose carefully. 

DATA COLLECTION & SAMPLING 

Our original intent for data collection 
was to work with a Kids Voting and a 
comparison school district in each region 
to obtain permission for distributing 
questionnaires to students in classrooms. 
However, with funding not secured until the 
late summer of 2002, this option became 
problematic given the amount of time 
necessary to work with multiple school-site 
administrators. While working with the schools 
would have represented a cost effective method 
for obtaining student respondents, we were 
still left with the task of reaching parents. We 
were also concerned about the lack of external 
validity due to the selection of just two schools 
for each of the states. We consequently shifted 
to population-based screening, in which we 
purchased sampling frames for the three sites. 
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thereby bypassing the schools in terms of 
questionnaire administration. Due to increased 
costs associated with this method, our sample 
size was reduced substantially but we obtained 
more diverse groups of respondents as the 
families came from school districts throughout 
a given region. The total sample includes 
students representing more than 150 schools. 

We obtained lists of students and 
parents from Survey Sampling, Inc., the 
leading vendor for survey research sample 
frames. To maximize the response rate for a 
self-administered mailback, we used Dillman's 
(1978, 2000) Total/Tailored Design Method, 
which includes follow-up contacts to non- 
respondents. In addition, we included small 
incentives ($5 phone cards) in the initial 
mailing and a 1-800 number in case students 
or parents had questions. Along with asking 
respondents to complete the questionnaire, 
we requested extensive contact information so 
that we could reach them for the subsequent 
interviews. We also provided a web-based 
survey, anticipating that this option would be 
especially attractive for the adolescents. Finally, 
we conducted telephone interviews to reach 
students and parents who failed to respond 
initially. 

In accordance with federal regulations, 
questionnaires and cover letters for both 
students and parents were sent in a single 
packet addressed "To the parents of (student)." 
The cover letter requested parent cooperation 
and consent for the child to participate. In the 
telephone follow-up calls (when questionnaires 
were not already received), parents were 
contacted first to gain consent to interview the 
minors. 

The initial questionnaire packet 
mailing took place on November 19, 2002. 
Questionnaires were coded such that parent 
and student responses could be linked through 
identification numbers. The cover letter 
included web survey ID numbers that could 
be used in lieu of the paper questionnaire. 



Reminder post cards were mailed to non- 
respondents on December 9. Telephone follow- 
up began December 17. During this phase, at 
least 10 attempts were made before coding 
a number as unreachable. Web surveys were 
completed throughout the field period. Data 
collection ended on February 25, 2003. The 
N for the final sample is 559 student-parent 
dyads (1,118 respondents). 

Response Rates . A confluence of 
design factors created a daunting challenge 
for us in trying to achieve a high response 
rate. Adolescent children represent a difficult- 
to-reach population, and we needed to gain 
cooperation from both a parent and a student 
to complete a dyad. Meanwhile, the interview 
topics involved controversial issues (i.e., 
politics) and sensitive questions (i.e., about 
family interaction and parenting style). Even 
with our extensive follow-up requests and 
incentives, the overall cooperation rates were 
lower than anticipated. The sample frame also 
yielded a smaller than expected percentage 
of eligible respondents. The original sample 
frames were comprised of 2,400 student names 
per location. Feedback from the 800-number 
and the telephone follow-up phase revealed 
that a large percentage of the sample frame 
in each location was ineligible (that is, did 
not have a high school junior or senior living 
in a household). Approximately 32 percent 
of the Arizona sample frame, 42 percent of 
the Colorado sample frame, and 35 percent 
of the Florida sample frame were ineligible. 
Three to four percent were undeliverable (bad 
addresses) across the sites. 

The cooperation rate for completed 
parent-student dyads represents the ratio of 
completed questionnaires/interviews to eligible 
respondents contacted. The percentages are 
58 for Arizona, 62 percent for Colorado, and 
55 for Florida. These rates are consistent with 
a recent survey effort to reach young adults 
on matters of civic engagement without the 
benefit of school-site administration (National 
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Survey of Student Engagement, 2002). 

The sampling frame is defined as all 
families in the three regions with at least one 
student in the eleventh or twelfth grade. The 
sample obtained is upwardly biased due to 
differential rates of cooperation, mobility, and 
availability of respondents in different SES and 
ethnic categories. We provide demographic 
portraits of the student sample in Appendix 
Table 1 and of the parent sample in Appendix 
Table 2. We tried to counteract somewhat the 
tendency for an upward tilt in SES among 
cooperative respondents by offering the $5 
phone card incentives, but the total sample 
undoubtedly under-represents low-SES 
groups and parents who speak Spanish as 
their first language. These sampling biases 
should be kept in mind while interpreting the 
results, but they would not pose problems for 
inferences about Kids Voting influence if we 
find that there are no appreciably demographic 
differences between Kids Voting families and 
the comparison group. 

MEASUREMENT OF KIDS VOTING PARTICIPATION 

A continuous scale represents the reality 
of Kids Voting implementation better than a 
dichotomous indicator in that a teacher might 
opt to use a component but not all of the 
curriculum. The student questionnaire included 
10 items used to trigger a respondent's recall 
of Kids Voting experiences. No single item 
is definitive evidence of participation, but 
responses to the items collectively provide a 
probabilistic approach to measurement based 
on a summed scale. The more likely a student 
recognized activities as part of her instruction, 
the more likely the student was exposed, and 
the stronger we assume the curriculum was in 
intensity for that student. 

For the first two questions, students 
used a l-to-5 scale with 1 meaning "never" 
and 5 meaning "very often." Students then 



answered "yes" or "no" to the remaining 
questions. These items were coded as yes=l 
and no=0. 

1. In school this fall, how often has the 
election been discussed in your classes? 

2. How often have your teachers 
encouraged you to say what you think 
about politics, even if the topic is 
controversial? 

Consider only what you did this year 
in school, not in previous grades. This 
year, did you: 

3. Take sides in a debate? 

4. Analyze a political cartoon? 

5. Analyze a political ad? 

6. Participate in a "service learning" 
program? 

7. Work at a polling site on Election 
Day? 

8. Encourage people to register to vote? 

9. Do any homework assignments 
on the election that involved family 
participation? 

10. Vote with a parent on Election Day? 
Cronbach's alpha for the scale is .62. 

We also asked students, with a single 
item, to recall how often they participated in 
these activities in prior grades. 

Please recall what you did in previous 
grades . How many of the activities just 
mentioned did you participate prior 
to this year? Coded: none=0, 1-2=1, 
most=2, all or nearly all of them=3. 

INDICATORS OF CURRICULUM INFLUENCE 

We included an array of civic 
involvement indicators involving media use, 
cognition, discussion, opinions, and civic 
intentions and behaviors. Appendix tables 3, 4, 
and 5 report descriptive statistics respectively 
for the student, parent, and family indicators. 
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The Appendix provides the item wording and 
coding schemes for these variables along with 
demographics. 

DEMOGRAPHIC MEASURES 

The following demographic variables 
were measured for students: gender, ethnicity, 
religious group membership, grade level, and 
grades earned in school. For parents, the 
indicators are gender, ethnicity, SES, religious 
group membership, and frequency of prior 
voting. 

VALIDITY 

Most of the criterion variables for 
curriculum effects are based on self-reports 
of political behavior. These measures are 
subject to exaggeration or selective recall 
as respondents seek to make themselves 
appear more civic minded than they really are. 
Flowever, our concerns about internal validity 
are alleviated due to several design elements: 

• The questionnaires included a knowledge 
test for students and parents, creating at least 
one category of effect not subject to demand 
characteristics of the interview. If knowledge 
is then strongly correlated with curriculum 
exposure and other criterion indicators, there is 
evidence that the overall pattern of curriculum 
influence is real. 

• A general bias in reports about civic 
involvement might not affect correlations 
across an entire sample in that adding a 
constant to everyone's score would not alter 
correlation coefficients. And while social 
desirability in survey responses is potentially 
related to particular attributes of respondents, 
we controlled for demographic influence in 
statistical tests of Kids Voting effects. 

• The students - not their parents - were 
asked about participation in Kids Voting. 
Consequently, the questionnaire design 



reduces the chance that statistical associations 
between curriculum participation and parent 
behaviors would result as merely an artifact of 
measurement. 



FOCUS GROUP INTERVIEWS 

While our original funding proposal 
called solely for the administration of 
standardized questionnaires, we recognize the 
limitations of this method in gaining insights 
about motivations for civic involvement. We 
supplemented the survey data with a series 
of focus group interviews at two schools in 
Florida. This triangulation of methods allows us 
to take advantage of both the external validity 
offered by a large, standardized data set and 
the insights produced by the more intimate 
settings of small-group conversation. The focus 
groups provide a chance to explore some of 
the intriguing findings from the standardized 
questionnaires. 

We chose to conduct the focus groups 
in Broward County because of the demographic 
diversity of south Florida, its large immigrant 
population, and its proximity to the co-principal 
investigator. The opportunity to talk with 
diverse groups of teenagers added value to the 
overall project given that the samples obtained 
for the standardized questionnaires were not 
as diverse as the populations themselves for 
the three regions. The high percentage of 
immigrant families in Broward allowed us to 
test a hypothesis derived from the trickle-up 
scenario. We will explore whether student- 
to-parent influence takes the form of first- 
generation Americans socializing parents to the 
host civic culture. 

We conducted four focus groups of 
nine to ten students per group over a two- 
day period: May 8 and 9, 2003. Each session 
lasted approximately one hour. The students 
were all juniors or seniors. For students who 
reported their ethnicity in post-discussion 
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questionnaires, the breakdown is as follows: 

• African-American: 48 percent 

• Hispanic: 29 percent 

• white: 19 percent 

• Asian: 3 percent 

The Kids Voting director for Florida, 
along with school-district administrators, 
helped us to arrange the group discussions at 
Miramar and Stoneman Douglas high schools. 
Miramar serves a relatively low-SES population 
and Stoneman a higher-SES population. While 
we are pleased with the ethnic diversity of 
the student groups, we recognize that the 
discussants are not likely to be typical of 
high school students with respect to interest 
in politics. Those students who participated 
did so voluntarily, suggesting that many of 
them are probably quite enthused about civic 
participation. We did provide $5 phone cards 
as incentives for discussants, however, which 
may have increased the variance within groups 
involving political interest. 

Each focus group was moderated by 
the co-principal investigator and videotaped 
by a research assistant. The moderator asked 
questions involving the following topics: 

School Influence . Students 
commented on what they think are the 
curriculum activities that get them most excited 
about public affairs. The moderator began this 
part of the discussion by listing the 10 Kids 
Voting activities that comprised the curriculum 
exposure scale used for the standardized 
questionnaires. 

Use of News Media. We asked 
students to comment on their media use 
habits and preferences and the value they saw 
in using news programs or Internet sites to 
strengthen knowledge and opinions. 

Trickle-up Influence . The moderator 
asked students whether their conversations 
about politics at home put pressure on parents 
to increase their awareness of public issues. 



Other questions were intended to uncover the 
motivations for why students want to talk about 
politics with parents and how parents respond. 
For example, we asked whether students 
sometimes get frustrated if their parents do not 
care about politics. Additional queries centered 
on the opportunities and barriers for openly 
talking about controversial topics at home. 

Boomerang Influence . The moderator 
described this process as a hypothetical 
scenario and asked students if this occurred 
in their families. If it did, we asked them to 
explain why parents became more interested in 
their formal civics education. 

RESULTS 

Our first task in data analysis is to 
confirm that we have the basis for a quasi- 
experimental evaluation, in which exposure to 
Kids Voting is not associated with demographic 
factors. Table 1 reports the results from a 
multiple regression equation in which the 
following variables were used to predict student 
exposure to the Kids Voting composite scale: 
student ethnicity, gender, grades earned in 
school, parent SES, and the frequency of 
parent voting in prior elections. The same 
measures will be used later in this section as 
control variables in analyses predicting civic 
outcomes. As Table 1 shows, the demographic 
predictors make no significant contribution to 
variance explained. The "R^" of .01 indicates 
that all of the measures taken together account 
for only 1 percent of the variance in Kids Voting 

exposure. 
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Table 1: Effects of Demographics and Parent Prior Voting 
on Student Exposure to Kids Voting (Multiple Regression) 



Predictors 


r 


Beta 


Ethnicity (dummy white) 


.03 


.02 


Student gender (dummy male) 


-.06 


-.06 


Grades earned in school 


.04 


.02 


Family SES 


.03 


.01 


Parent prior voting 


.06 


.06 


R2 




.01 



This result supports our assumption of 
random assignment and our characterization of 
the overall evaluation as a series of naturally 
occurring experiments. The lack of association 
between demographics and Kids Voting helps 
us to rule out alternative explanations. For 
example, it could be argued that a finding 
such as increased political knowledge is not 
attributable to Kids Voting but simply due 
to the tendency of students with greater 
intelligence, curiosity or other attributes to 
recall civics lessons. Flowever, such cognitive 
or psychological dispositions would likely be 
related to key demographic factors we included 
in the study, particularly grades earned in 
school. Because grades earned in school is not 
correlated with Kids Voting exposure, we have 
some assurance that the results we find are 
real and not due to a hidden factor that both 
(a) accounts for strong political involvement 
and (b) predisposes students to recall or 
exaggerate their involvement in Kids Voting. 

Similarly, Table 1 helps us to discount 
other types of alternative explanations. For 
example, one might speculate that students 
who are most likely to feel pressure to give 
socially acceptable answers in a survey 
- involving political behavior, for example 



- are also more likely to over-report 
involvement in civics exercises at 
school. But once again this tendency 
would likely be associated with factors 
such as grades earned in school or 
family SES. Because the grades earned 
variable is uniformly stratified across 
Kids Voting and non-Kids Voting groups, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the 
tendency toward social desirability bias 
is similarly dispersed across the sample. 
We note finally that parents prior 
voting - a variable not used in our prior 
Kids Voting evaluations - is included 
among our set of control variables. 

This variable helps to guard against 
spurious results that might be due to 
modeling in the home rather than Kids 
Voting influence at school. Parents' 
history of voting also lacks a statistically 
significant relationship with students' 
Kids Voting participation. 

DIRECT EFFECTS ON STUDENTS 

We created a rigorous test of 
Kids Voting effects given the many 
demographic factors controlled for 
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in statistical analysis. For example, prior 
studies have shown that boys tend to be more 
interested in politics compared with girls and 
white students tend to know more about 
public affairs compared with minority students. 
Age (grade level), grades earned in school, 
and membership in a religious organization 
are also associated with progress in political 
socialization. The set of control variables also 
includes two parenting factors - SES and prior 
voting habits - typically associated with a 
child's interest in citizenship. 

As shown in Table 2, a hierarchical 
regression model controls first for the 
demographic variables and parent voting. The 
second equation incorporates prior curriculum 
exposure, which allows us to assess the 
capacity of Kids Voting to stimulate civic growth 
beyond what it may have already contributed to 
in previous years. The final equation adds the 
current Kids Voting measure. With respect to 
the second equation, we should note that Kids 
Voting USA is no longer a new program, and its 
popularity has resulted in some school districts 
using the program for several electoral cycles. 
We know from the previous studies in San Jose 
that the intervention is more effective in the 
middle grades and that the older students seem 
less responsive. Thus, it might be the case 
that Kids Voting already exerted most or all of 
its potential influence in the students' earlier 
grades. By controlling for demographics, parent 
voting, and prior curriculum influence, we have 
established a stringent test for assessing Kids 
Voting as taught in the fall of 2002. (For the 
sake of terminology, we will refer to 2002 Kids 

Voting as the "current" intervention). 
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Table 2: Effects of Kids Voting on Student Dependent Variables (Hierarchical Regression) 





Dependent 

Variables 


Control 

R2 


Prior 

Curriculum 

Exposure 

Change 


Present 
Curriculum 
Exposure R^ 
Change 


Total 

R2 


Prior 

Curriculum 

Beta 


Current 

Curriculum 

Beta 


Media Use 


Attention to 
election news 


.03 


.01'' 


«| ^ *** 


.15*** 


.10'' 


.35*** 




Attention to key 
state issue 


.01 


.02* 


^ ^ *** 


^ 4*** 


.13* 


.35*** 




General TV 
viewing 


.06* 


.00 


.02** 


.08** 


-.01 


-.16** 


Cognition 


Knowledge 


.13*** 


.00 


.02** 


.15*** 


.03 


.15** 




Salience of key 
state issue 


.01 


.01* 


.03** 


.05** 


.12* 


.17** 




Information 

integration 


.03'' 


.03** 


04*** 


^ Q*** 


.17** 


.20*** 


Discussion 


Discussion with 
parents 


.06** 


.03*** 


.09*** 


^ 0*** 


^ J*** 


.32*** 




Discussion with 
friends 


.05** 


.03*** 


.13*** 


^ 0*** 


^ 0*** 


.39*** 




Willingness to 
express views 


.01 


.02* 


.01'' 


.04* 


.12* 


.10'' 




Listening to 
opponents 


.02 


.02* 


.01 


.05* 


.13* 


.09 




Disagree with 
others 


.05* 


.03*** 


04*** 


^ 2*** 


^ g*** 


.20*** 


Political 

Opinions 


Holding opinions 


.04* 


.00 


.02** 


.06** 


-.01 


.15** 




Strongly held 
views 


.05* 


.00 


.01'' 


.06* 


.01 


.10'' 




Partisanship 


.07*** 


.00 


.02** 


.09*** 


-.01 


.15** 


Civic 

Behaviors 

& 


Support for 

conventional 

politics 


.08*** 


.01* 


.03*** 


^ 2*** 


.12* 


^ 0*** 


Intentions 


Support for 

unconventional 

activism 


.02 


.00 


.03** 


.05** 


-.03 


.18** 




Propensity to 
attend college 


^ *** 


.00 


.01'' 


^ 2*** 


-.04 


.10'' 




Student 

government 


.02 


.00 


.02* 


.04* 


.01 


.14* 



'' p<.10; * p<.05; ** p<.01; *** p<.001 



Note: The first column reports the amount of variance accounted for by ethnicity, year in school, grades earned, gender, religious group 
membership, parental SES, and voting history of parent, which were entered simultaneously in the first equation. The second column reports 
the amount of incremental variance attributed to prior exposure to Kids Voting, which was entered in the second equation. The third column 
reports incremental variance attributed to current exposure to Kids Voting, which was entered in the third equation. The fourth column reports 
the variance attributed to the combination of curriculum exposure and the control variables. The fifth column reports the beta produced by the 
second equation. The final column reports the beta produced by the third equation. 
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Considering first the media use 
variables, Kids Voting provided a strong 
impetus for increased attention to election 
news and to the key state issue (gambling in 
Arizona, bilingual education in Colorado, and 
class size in Florida). While prior curriculum 
experiences did appear to stimulate news 
attention, the most recent intervention 
accounted for much more influence: 

11 percent of the variance for both attention 
measures (Table 2). These results replicate 
findings from the San Jose studies, which 
found that while the curriculum did not 
affect appreciably the frequency of exposure 
to newspapers and TV news, it did prompt 
increased mental effort via attention. 

The current Kids Voting program also 
influenced students to spend less time in 
general TV viewing (as opposed to the more 
desirable attention to news). The negative beta 
(last column) for general TV viewing provides 
evidence for the inverse relationship. We find 
this to be an intriguing result given that TV 
viewing - like many habits - can be difficult 
to break. If Robert Putnam (1995, 2000) 
and other scholars are correct in blaming TV 
viewing for eating up time that could be used 
for citizenship, this Kids Voting influence is 
indeed noteworthy. 

Looking next at cognition, the current 
Kids Voting accounted for significant amounts 
of variance in political knowledge beyond 
what could be attributed to the control 
variables. While the magnitude of the effect is 
modest (the beta is .15), this is a particularly 
important finding as it builds support for the 
internal validity of the study - unlike the self- 
reported measures, knowledge was directly 
tested and thus not subject to exaggeration 
or selective recall. The present curriculum 
also strengthened to a modest extent the two 
other cognitive indicators: salience of the key 
state issue (gambling/bilingual education/class 
size) and the integration of new information. 

In other words. Kids Voting students were 
more likely to evaluate that the election 



issue is important (salient) and more likely 
to actively reflect on how new information 
from media and discussion is related to their 
existing knowledge. The results, however, are 
not as strong as those associated with the two 
news attention indicators. While paying more 
attention to news is a positive step, the tasks 
of gaining knowledge and of contemplating how 
to integrate new information represent perhaps 
higher levels of effort. 

With regard to interpersonal 
communication, the current intervention 
accounted for strong gains in frequency of 
discussion with parents and with friends. The 
combination of the past and current curriculum 
accounted for 12 percent of the variance in 
discussion with parents and 16 percent of 
the variance in discussion with friends. These 
effects once again replicate our findings from 
the San Jose evaluations. Discussion with 
parents is particularly important to our overall 
model of how schools and families establish a 
civic bond. We note here the direct Kids Voting 
effect, but we will return later to student- 
parent discussion as the lynchpin behavior 
that triggers a sequence of family processes. 
The present Kids Voting exerted only minor 
influence on students' willingness to express 
opinions and willingness to listen to opposing 
views. But in both cases the prior curriculum 
generated statistically significant betas. 

Both the prior curriculum and the current 
Kids Voting did a better job of stimulating 
motivation to openly disagree with others. This 
finding supports the argument that interactive 
civics instruction, such as that designed by 
Kids Voting administrators, helps to promote 
autonomous citizens with the conviction to take 
unpopular stands. 

Moving on to political opinions, prior 
curriculum activities had no detectable 
influence on holding opinions, strongly held 
views, or strength of partisanship. The 
present Kids Voting accounted for modest 
amounts of variance in these indicators (1-2 
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percent) beyond what was attributed to the 
control variables. While the results are not 
spectacular, this evidence of opinion-formation 
is accompanied by active news media use and 
cognitive processing, as previously discussed. 
We can reasonably presume, then, that 
opinion acquisition originated at least partially 
in rational effort and that partisan views are 
backed up with contemplation. 

With respect to civic behaviors 
and intentions, the current Kids Voting 
accounted for three percent of the variance 
in both support for conventional politics 
and unconventional activism. The school 
intervention cultivated notions of citizenship 
that encompass both traditional activities such 
as voting and alternative forms of engagement 
such as protests and boycotts. Students 
are apparently gaining a foothold into the 
conventional politics of the two-party system, 
as evident by both the outcome discussed here 
and by increased partisanship as previously 
mentioned. But they are also taking a step 
toward a brand of activism that bypasses 
traditional politics. 

The present Kids Voting also affected, 
at least to a small degree, students' propensity 
to attend college. We are not sure what the 
causal connection is here, but one possibility 
is that the curriculum instilled confidence and 
self-empowerment as adolescents expressed 
autonomous opinions. The lesson plans and 
news media use, meanwhile, might promote 
curiosity about issues and ideas that can be 
explored further in college. Students might 
have come to the revelation that politics is 
largely a battle over ideas, and if they want to 
participate effectively in future debates they 
would be wise to consider college. 

Finally, Kids Voting increased somewhat 
the likelihood that a student would participate 
in student government. While the effect is 
small, students have acquired some intrinsic 
motivation for continuing on with civic 
participation outside the confines of the school 
intervention. 



Interactions of Kids Voting & Ethnicity 
In an effort to replicate findings 
from the San Jose study, we examined the 
potential for a gap-closing effect associated 
with family SES. However, the restricted SES 
variance in our sample, due to differential 
rates of respondent cooperation, puts us at a 
disadvantage in showing this outcome. Despite 
this limitation, we did find modest evidence for 
gap narrowing within the Florida sample. Gaps 
narrowed for the following Kids Voting effects: 

• Knowledge 

• Integration of new information 

• Support for conventional participation 

• Support for unconventional activism 

Given the premise that Kids Voting can 
foster equality of civic growth, we explored as 
well the possibility that the intervention might 
close gaps due to ethnicity. While we found only 
sporadic evidence of this in Arizona and Florida, 
there was a strong and consistent pattern of 
ethnicity-based gap closing in Colorado. Table 3 
reports the means of each dependent variable 
for four groups. The groups were created by 
dichotomizing the Kids Voting scale as low and 
high exposure, and by categorizing students 
as either white or non-white. In the case of 
El Paso County, the vast majority of non- 
white students are Hispanic. The final column 
provides the 

F-value for the curriculum-ethnicity interaction, 
generated from an analysis of variance. 
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Table 3: Effects of Kids Voting & Ethnicity on Student Dependent Variables in Colorado 
(ANOVA) 



Low KV Condition High KV Condition 



Non-White Non-White F-values for 





Dependent 

Variables 


Mean 


White 

Mean 


Diff. 


Mean 


White 

Mean 


Diff. 


Interaction 


Media Use 


Attention to 
election news 


1.92 


2.29 


.37 


2.51 


2.34 


.17 


2.76* 




Attention to key 
state issue 


1.96 


2.61 


.65 


2.63 


2.70 


.07 


2.02'' 




General TV 
viewing 


1.80 


1.85 


.05 


1.91 


1.82 


.08 


1.42 


Cognitions 


Knowledge 


4.56 


5.75 


1.19 


5.38 


5.61 


.23 


3.62* 




Salience of key 
state issue 


3.29 


3.40 


.11 


3.73 


3.73 


.01 


.09 




Information 

integration 


4.72 


5.56 


.84 


6.06 


5.79 


.27 


5.31** 


Discussion 


Frequency of 
discussion with 
parents 


1.88 


2.34 


.46 


2.21 


2.30 


.09 


1.17 




Frequency of 
discussion with 
friends 


1.40 


1.83 


.43 


1.98 


1.92 


.06 


2.17'' 




Willingness to 
express opinions 


2.33 


2.90 


.57 


3.05 


2.98 


.07 


2.26'' 




Listening to 

opposing 

opinions 


3.42 


4.07 


.66 


4.37 


4.29 


.08 


5.79** 




Disagree with 
others 


2.09 


3.13 


1.04 


3.51 


3.49 


.02 


8.71*** 


Political 

Opinions 


Fielding opinions 


3.00 


3.35 


.35 


2.95 


3.15 


.20 


.33 




Strongly held 
views 


2.39 


2.57 


.18 


2.23 


2.46 


.23 


.04 




Partisanship 


2.70 


2.97 


.26 


2.81 


3.19 


.38 


.17 


Civic 

behaviors & 
intentions 


Support for 

conventional 

politics 


5.33 


6.17 


.83 


6.93 


6.79 


.13 


2.80* 




Support for 

unconventional 

activism 


6.66 


6.60 


.01 


7.88 


7.75 


.13 


.01 




Propensity to 
attend college 


4.56 


4.71 


.15 


4.74 


4.86 


.12 


.01 




Participation in 

student 

government 


1.21 


1.07 


.14 


1.20 


1.21 


.01 


.79 



'' p<.10; * p<.05, ** p<.01, *** p<.001 
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While the F-values are not statistically 
significant in every case, for each indicator the 
direction of the Kids Voting/ethnicity interaction 
is toward a narrowing of gaps. In many cases 
the gaps close entirely and in some instances 
the non-white students end up with stronger 
levels of civic involvement due to Kids Voting. 
The gap-closing effects were statistically 
significant for attention to election news, 
attention to the key state issue, knowledge, 
information integration, willingness to listen to 



opposing views, willingness to disagree, and 
support for conventional politics. 

By way of example. Figures 3 and 4 
illustrate the gap-closing pattern for two of the 
indicators. For willingness to disagree. Figure 3 
shows that the curriculum eliminated the entire 
gap between whites and non-whites. The same 
narrowing effect occurs with knowledge as 
shown in Figure 4, although the interaction is 

not as strong. 



Figure 3: Interaction Effect of Kids Voting & Ethnicity on Willingness to Disagree: 




Figure 4: Interaction Effect of Kids Voting & Ethnicity on Knowledge 
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The question arises as to why this pattern of 
gap closing was not found in Arizona or Florida. 
The explanation seems clear once we consider 
the contexts of the three election campaigns. 
Only in Colorado was there a key state issue 
of particular concern to Flispanic families. 

The defeated Amendment 31 - an anti- 
bilingual education measure - raised a great 
deal of concern among Flispanic voters and 
activists. The proposal generated widespread 
interest among Flispanic adolescents as well, 
particularly when they were encouraged 
through civics instruction to pay attention to 
the election campaign. 

EFFECTS OF KIDS VOTING COMPONENTS 

We turn next to an exploration of 
influence attributable to specific curriculum 
activities. As a backdrop for examining effects 
of individual components, we looked at the 
frequency of implementation of the various 
activities across the three study sites. Table 4 
reports the percentage of Arizona, Colorado, 
and Florida students indicating that they 
were exposed to particular aspects of Kids 
Voting. The three sites were fairly uniform 
with respect to teachers' preferences for 
certain components. The most frequently used 
activity was classroom debates, as 61 percent 
of our student respondents reported that 
they participated. This was followed closely 
by analyzing political cartoons. Conversely, 
relatively few teachers asked students to work 
at a polling site or to accompany parents to 
the polls on Election Day to cast mock ballots. 
While mock voting has proven to be a highly 
effective program for the younger students 
(Chaffee et al., 1995), apparently many 
teachers have found that the older students 
would rather express citizenship independent of 
parents when it comes to voting. 
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Table 4: Frequency of Instruction for Kids Voting Components in the Three Sites 
(Percentages) 





Arizona 


Colorado 


Florida 


Total Sample 


1. Class discussion of 
election* 


46 


28 


49 


40 


2. Teacher encourages 
opinion expression* 


49 


45 


45 


47 


3. Class debate 


64 


60 


57 


61 


4. Analyze political 


cartoon 


64 


58 


52 


59 


5. Analyze political ad 




50 


39 


43 


44 


6. Service learning 


27 


16 


22 


21 


7. Work at polling site 




4 


3 


8 


5 


8. Encourage others to 
vote 


37 


29 


30 


33 


9. Homework involves 
family members 


24 


16 


18 


20 


10. Vote with parent 


3 


4 


10 


5 




n=224 


n=218 


n=117 


N=559 



* These two items were originally coded with a 1-to-5 scale. To create dichotomous measures in keeping with the other indicators, 
scores of 4 and 5 were re-coded as 1 and all other scores were re-coded as 0. 



To assess the impact of specific 
curriculum components on student outcomes, 
we generated partial correlations in which 
we first controlled for the influence of all the 
demographic variables, parent prior voting, 
the students' prior exposure to Kids Voting, 
and the nine other Kids Voting components. 

This is a stringent test indeed given that much 
learning would occur due to a combination 
of educational experiences. These curriculum 
components are probably symbiotic with 
respect to influence. With that said, we 
recognize the importance of generating insight 
as to which activities are most effective. Kids 
Voting is, after all, a complicated and time- 
intensive endeavor and not every school district 
will be convinced that it has the time and 
resources to implement the entire curriculum. 
Thus, there is great value in identifying the 
most effect components. 



A series of appendix tables report the 
effects of the components on student outcome 
measures within the domains of media use, 
cognition, discussion, opinions, and civic 
behaviors and intention. We will highlight 
here in the main text what we consider to be 
the most important findings, but readers are 
encouraged to examine the appendix tables to 
look at the results in more detail. 

First, regarding media use (Appendix 
Table 6), frequent discussion in class and 
students encouraging people to vote are 
clearly the strongest factors within the overall 
curriculum. We can imagine that classroom 
discussions nurtured the curiosity of students 
to the extent that they were paying more 
attention to election news. The connection 
between encouraging voting and media use 
seems less clear, but for now we can surmise 
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that students gained a sense of civic efficacy 
through this activity, and the feeling of 
empowerment increased the perception that 
attention to election news is worthwhile. 

None of the curriculum components by 
themselves seem to stand out with respect 
to the three cognition indicators (Appendix 
Table 7). But frequent discussion in class does 
generate a statistically significant correlation 
with political knowledge despite the many 
control variables. The same is true for 
analyzing political cartoons. Encouraging people 
to vote, meanwhile, has a strong impact on the 
integration of new information. 

Looking next at the discussion 
outcomes, the two most consequential 
components are once again frequent discussion 
in class and encouraging people to vote 
(Appendix Table 8). The latter activity is 
particularly strong as an impetus to discussion 
outside the classroom: the partial correlations 
are statistically significant for frequency of 
discussion with parents, frequency of discussion 
with friends, willingness to express opinions, 
and listening to opposing opinions. 

The composite Kids Voting scale 
did not have a particularly strong impact 
on student opinion formation, so it is not 
surprising that the individual components 
were ineffectual (Appendix Table 9). But there 
was one exception - the partial correlation 
for encouraging people to vote and holding 
opinions is significant. 

In the final area of effects, civic 
behaviors and intentions, no single component 
emerged as the dominant influence, although 
there were three significant effects: teacher 
encouragement to express opinions is 
associated with propensity to attend college; 
analyzing political cartoons appeared to 
influence participation in student government; 
and involvement in service learning is 
associated with support for unconventional 
activism (Appendix Table 10). 

Looking at the results in aggregate. 



the most effective curriculum components are 
frequent discussion about election issues and 
students motivating others to vote. We can 
conclude, then, that adolescents acquire civic 
efficacy through contributing to conversations 
and through helping others in the most 
fundamental of political acts. 

INDIRECT EFFECTS ON PARENTS 

Our prior research on Kids Voting effects 
demonstrated that the intervention can stimulate 
parent political involvement, primarily through the 
mechanism of student-initiated discussion. This 
influence is essentially indirect in that parents 
are not exposed to the curriculum itself. Table 5 
reports findings for Kids Voting effects on the parent 
dependent variables. We used the same hierarchical 
regression model developed for the assessment 
of student effects in Table 2 with a control block 
of variables entered first. For parents, the control 
variables include prior voting, ethnicity, SES, gender, 
and religious group membership. The second equation 
adds the students' exposure to prior Kids Voting, and 
the third equation adds present Kids Voting. 
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Table 5: Effects of Kids Voting on Parent Dependent Variables (Multiple Regression) 





Dependent 

Variables 


Control 

R2 


Prior 

Curriculum 

Exposure 

Change 


Present 
Curriculum 
Exposure R^ 
Change 


Total 

R2 


Prior 

Curriculum 

Beta 


Current 

Curriculum 

Beta 


Media Use 


Attention to 
election news 


.07*** 


.00 


.00 


.07*** 


.07 


.04 




Attention to key 
state issue 


.04* 


.00 


.01 


.05* 


.03 


.08 




General TV 
viewing 


.06*** 


.00 


.01 


.07*** 


-.02 


-.09 


Cognitions 


Knowledge 


.19*** 


.00 


.00 


^ g*** 


.03 


.01 




Salience of key 
state issue 


.02 


.00 


.01'' 


.03'' 


.03 


-.09'' 




Information 

integration 


.09*** 


.00 


.00 


.09*** 


-.01 


-.03 


Discussion 


Discussion with 
children 


^ ^ *** 


.02** 


.01'' 




.15** 


.09'' 




Discussion with 
friends 


.05** 


.01 


.03*** 


.09*** 


.08 


^ 0*** 




Willingness to 
express views 


.08*** 


.00 


.00 


.08*** 


.03 


.05 




Listening to 
opponents 


.02 


.02** 


.00 


.04** 


.15** 


.05 




Disagree with 
others 


.03* 


.01 


.00 


.04* 


.07 


.00 


Political 

Opinions 


Holding opinions 


.06*** 


.01 


.00 


.07*** 


.07 


.02 




Strongly held 
views 


.03 


.01 


.03*** 


.07*** 


.08 


^ 0*** 




Partisanship 


.06*** 


.01* 


.01* 


.08*** 


.10* 


.11* 


Civic 

behaviors & 
intentions 


Support for 

conventional 

politics 


.16*** 


.00 


.01* 


^ Y*** 


.07 


.12* 




Support for 

unconventional 

activism 


.OO'' 


.01'' 


.01* 


.05* 


.09'' 


.12* 




Voting in 2002 
election 


2y*** 


.00 


.00 


2j*** 


.07 


.02 



'' p<.10; * p<.05; ** p<.01 ; *** p<.001 



Note: The first column reports the amount of variance accounted for by ethnicity, gender, SES, religious group membership, and 
prior voting, which were entered simultaneously in the first equation. The second column reports the amount of variance attributed to 
prior student exposure to Kids Voting, which was entered in the second equation. The third column reports the amount of variance 
attributed to current student exposure to Kids Voting, which was entered in the third equation. The fourth column reports variance 
attributed to the combination of curriculum exposure and control variables. The fifth column reports the beta produced by the second 
equation. The final column reports the beta produced by the third equation. 
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As evident in Table 5, the indirect effects of 
Kids Voting on parents were certainly not as 
strong as the direct effects on students (Table 
2). However, there were statistically significant 
effects (at p<.05) in the areas of discussion, 
political opinion formation, and civic behaviors 
and intentions. With respect to discussion, prior 
Kids Voting exposure accounted for 2 percent 
of the variance in parents' discussion with 
children and in parents' willingness to listen 
to opposing opinions. The current Kids Voting 
affected frequency of discussion with friends, 
generating a statistically significant beta of 
.18. Here we can see that political discussion, 
apparently initiated by students, triggers a 
chain reaction that results in parents engaging 
in more frequent conversations about politics 
outside the family, with friends. 

The present Kids Voting also prompted 
parents to crystallize opinions with more 
strongly held views, and both the past and 
current curriculum contributed to parents 
developing a stronger partisan identification. 
Finally, the current Kids Voting had a small 
but statistically significant impact on parents' 
support for conventional politics and support for 
unconventional activism. 

EFFECTS ON FAMILIES 

We consider next possible influences of 
Kids Voting on the family as a social system 
in which political communication occurs. By 
moving beyond the individual level of analysis, 
we can explore whether the intervention 
alters family norms. This conceptual approach 
fits with our understanding of the family as 
a potential domestic sphere in which news 
media use is encouraged and family members 
feel confident and comfortable about initiating 
discussion. One result should be a microclimate 
of opinion in the family characterized by 
strongly held views. To measure these domestic 
sphere attributes, we created composite 
scales based on summing scores for identical 
student and parent indicators. (Item wording 



and coding are provided in the Appendix). The 
measures are: 

• Frequency of student/parent encouraging 
media use. 

• Perception that it is easy to engage family 
members in political conversations (discussion 
efficacy). 

• Strongly held views about election issues. 

Table 6 reports the results of a 
hierarchical regression in which we entered first 
the student and parent demographic variables 
and parent prior voting. The second equation 
adds the Kids Voting composite measure. The 
school intervention strongly affected all three 
attributes of the family, suggesting that Kids 
Voting acts as a catalyst for new patterns 
of family interaction in which the vigorous 
exchange of ideas and active media use 
become norms of family life. 
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